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ARE PEOPLES INCAPABLE 


OF DEMOCRACY? 


Victor Raul Haya de la Torre 


Venezuela’s military dictator, Colonel Jiménez, stated 
in a recent interview in Time that the people of 
Venezuela still are incapable of assuming the full 
rights and responsibilities of civilized democratic life, 
and that this incapacity justifies the existence of a 
military government, or, in other words, dictatorship. 

This assertion is not original. It has been repeated 
in America every time a general has taken over a 
government, and in Spain it is one of the three or 
four stock replies General Franco always has at hand 
to toss off to journalists of the free world when they 
pose indiscreet questions about his despotism. The 
unfortunate populace, officially characterized as re- 
tarded or barbarous, deserve no better fate than the 
discipline of the barracks, and they are “prepared” 
for democracy by the fine education of the gag and 
bludgeon. 

Our Indo-American incapacity for democracy is 
the handy argument prattled here and there in at- 
tempts to put a good front on the endemic evil of 
our militarism, which tends to conspiracy, to the 
seizure of power by the use of force, and to unlimited 
enjoyment of the ill-gotten gains of government 
through tyranny. Furthermore, it is said that our cli- 
mates and races are obstacles to a democratic way 
of life, and convenient slogans have been coined 
such as the one which asserts that democracy is in- 
compatible .with the high rates of illiteracy which 
are, beyond a doubt, the disgrace of our Latin re- 
publics. 

The truth of the matter is that wherever militarism 
has been liquidated or controlled in Latin America, 
democracy has proved to be practicable, regardless of 
racial or climatic factors. Costa Rica, for instance, 
is located in the tropical zone; its democratic system 
and spirit are exemplary. And in the Caribbean 
area, where the most ferocious military dictatorships 
occur in some of the so-called “independent” repub- 
lics, stable democracies of mestizo ‘“‘colonials” are 
emerging which soon will serve as worthy examples 
to the rest of Latin America. The West Indies, des- 
tined sooner or later to form a part of our commu- 
nity, also are leading the way: Jamaica is one ex- 
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ample, Puerto Rico another, and the Dutch West 
Indies are very close behind. 

Uruguay and Mexico are the two poles of our 
democracy. Uruguay, with its moderate climate and 
predominantly Latin racial composition, is among 
the republics which are in the order of the great so- 
cial systems of Switzerland and Scandinavia, and 
along with them is proportionately advanced over the 
North American democracy. Mexico, with her thirty 
million predominantly mestizo inhabitants, presents 
other problems; but there is no question but that she 
is moving along with firm step toward complete de- 
mocracy. It is important to note that the first stage 
in Mexico’s democratic development consisted in the 
elimination of militarism, of revolutionary militarism, 
even, and the support of civil government as an un- 
equivocal sign of the country’s institutional progress. 

In spite of her partisan agitations, which are a bit 
in the French manner, Chile is a stable democracy, 
one of the most stable in America. The fact that her 
president is a veteran general is no reason to question 
the civil nature of her government. He was brought 
to power through honest elections. He was the only 
Chilean general to have been tempted—several de- 
cades ago—(it is said to have been a temptation or 
contagion of Central American origin), and he is 
the only Chilean general to have overthrown a civilian 
government and implanted an ominous dictatorship. 
But that was thirty years ago, and the outcome of 
the matter proved to be a glorious victory for Chil- 
ean public opinion which succeeded in uprooting the 
military dictatorship from power. And now the gen- 
eral has returned, with neither military decorations 
nor repressions, endorsed by the legitimate electoral, 
to amend his former misguided steps and to act as 
a president who respects the rights of his people. 

It should not be forgotten that Chile has given les- 
sons which help us to believe in the civil decency of 
democracy. General Baquedano was the victor in the 
war of 1879-84 waged between Chile, on the one 
side, and Peru and Bolivia on the other. Through 
the triumph of her armies Chile gained possession of 
the entire Bolivian coast and of the huge nitrate re- 
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gion of Peru. The Chilean flag flew triumphantly 
over the viceroyal palace in Lima during the two 
long years of Baquedano’s residence there. Yet, al- 
though he returned to Chile in the full flush of vic- 
tory, the General, whose name had been proposed 
as candidate for the presidency of Chile, was not 
elected. It was a civilian, honest and poor, who be- 
came the victory president: Don Domingo Santa 
Maria, who at the end of his term had no house of 
his own to retire to, so his friends made him a present 


of one. General Baquedano never did become presi- 


dent of his country. 


In addition to the almost legendary self-sacrifice 


of President Balmaceda, which saved Chile from in- 


ternal strife and military dictatorship (and which 
Getulio Vargas imitated with, perhaps, equally im- 
portant consequences for the benefit of Brazilian 
civil government), one also recalls other exemplary 
deeds that are more recent and more eloquent. For 
instance, the election of Alessandri in 1920, when, 
thanks to the decisive intervention of Archbishop 
Crescente Errazuriz, the Conservative Party volun- 
tarily ceded the election to the Liberal Party candi- 
date, who thereupon initiated a program of separa- 
tion of church and state and became known as a 
fearful revolutionary. And then the triumph of the 
Popular Front in 1938. Aguirre Cerda won the elec- 
tion of that year with a margin of a mere 4,009 
votes. The rightists had lost, and the Cassandras were 
prophesying a military coup. But the chief of the 
Chilean army, a conservative general, made _ haste 
to publicly disavow any such subversive rumors, and 
to counsel the losing candidate to concede the slim 
electoral verdict. 


I visited Venezuela—not only Caracas, but all of 
the country—during her democratic lapse in 1946, 
on the eve of the elections. I was in her Andes re- 
gion which is traditionally conservative and the birth- 
place of tyrants. I most assuredly did not find the 
Venezuelan people to be barbarous or incapable of 
democracy. On the contrary, I attended civilian de- 
monstrations which did not in any way differ from 
those of the democratically civilized countries. And 
I later heard that elections for members of the Con- 
stitutional Congress took place in as orderly and 
honest a manner as they would have in any en- 
lightened country. 


I think that Bolivia serves as a clear illustration 
of how elimination of militarism opens the way to 
the advent of a democratic order of profound social 
design. And the case of Bolivia is particularly stimu- 
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lating for all those millions of inhabitants of the 
Andes regions in Peru, Ecuador and northeastern 
Argentina, those millions of descendants of the sub- 


jects of the empire of the Incas, whose race, language 


and social claims are identical. Bolivia is showing 
our states of predominantly native populations that 
they are capable of democracy; and Mexico and 
Guatemala confirm this. Even if democracy is still 
practiced in their native organizations and customs— 
electoral systems are an example, in the communities 
of Incan tradition—it always has great social mean- 
ing. This is what the Bolivian experiment is discover- 
ing. And once the negative, anti-democratic factor of 
militarism is discarded, then native institutional life 
experiences its traditional confluence of freedom and 
discipline. 

It seems to me that there is nothing more violent 
or forced than the implantation of military dictator- 
ships in Argentina and Peru. Psychologically, both 
countries are pacific—perhaps too much so—but at 
the same time they are not adaptable to regimenta- 
tion or militarization. It is true, of course, that in 
the Peronist form of militarism, demagoguery and 
terror are more evenly matched ingredients than in 
Peru where collective intimidation is experienced on 
a far greater and more cruel scale. But excessive 
gentleness is attributed to both peoples because of 
their apparent submission to brutality. Nevertheless, 
in the depth of each there exists an unvacillating re- 


‘sistance, predominantly passive, but at times very ac- 


tive. I do not believe I would be mistaken if I pre- 
dicted that, at whatever moment the military regimes 
in either Argentina or Peru should fall (as in Peru 
in 1945) and civil liberties be restored, the peoples 
of either country would return immediately to their 
democratic ways, just as does a man who returns to 
a road he knows of old. 

In Brazil I well understood that, of all our peoples, 
the Brazilians are the least likely to tolerate a dictator, 
especially of the somber military type which we have 
known in other nations of the continent. Getulio was 
a civilian boss. And last August, only a few weeks 
before those tragic occurrences, jokes at the expense 
of the President were freely made from public plat- 
forms or by loungers in the street, which were just 
as uninhibited and spontaneous as would be the wit- 
ticisms in a Mexican street show or, for that matter, 
in a Paris boite. 

Then came the hour of drama. By that time 
the Brazilian people were inwardly convinced that 
sooner or later Getulio would be punished with a 

(Continued on p. 10) 
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SPAIN IN 1955: VALENCIA 


George Dennis 


I did not expect to find anything remarkable in Va- 
lencia. Except for the period during the Civil War 
when it was the capital of the Republic, this city has 
never been in the vanguard of Spanish politics. The 
Valencianos have, rather, a well-founded reputation 
for gaiety and easy-going, qualities expressed in Pa- 
dilla’s song of the twenties which made the city’s 
name famous all over the world. (Even today, I hear, 
“Valencia” is a favorite item in the repertoire of the 
band in Moscow’s biggest hotel. ) 

Valencia still is “the third 
city of Spain in population, 
and the first in prosperity, be- 
cause of the richness of the 
huerta (well irrigated farm- 
ing area) which surrounds it” 
as the Guide Bleu says. And 
it is a city with a strong, 
deeply rooted democratic tra- 
dition. Even today peasant 
judges of the “Tribunal of 
the Waters” meet every 
Thursday in front of the ca- 
thedral, just as they did in 
the times of James the Con- 
queror and the Arabs, to 
settle disputes about water 
rights, without reference to 
any higher authority. 

In the past Valencia al- 
ways tended to the left in 
politics; but, even in the 1870s when she was pushed 
to the cantonalist extremes, her politics were always, 
at the same time, a reflection of the politics in the 
rest of Spain. Today this is no longer the case. For the 
first time in her history, Valencia has a regionalist 
movement with political overtones. This is all the 
more remarkable for, although a Catalan dialect is 
spoken in Valencia, the region did not produce any 
appreciable movement of culturai regionalism at a 
time when such movements were flourishing in Ca- 
talonia, the Basque country and Galicia. The con- 
clusion is unavoidable that it must be the policy of 
the present regime and the changes it has introduced, 
to say nothing of the terrible measures of reprisal 
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inflicted upon this area at the end of the Civil War, 
which have pushed Valencia into these unaccustomed 
paths. 

Another important irritant in the case of Valencia 
is, however, a phenomenon which might be said to 
be beyond the government’s control: the influx of 
strangers from other parts of Spain. This has been 
the cause of considerable economic dislocation. In Va- 
lencia, as in most places under such circumstances, 
two contradictory accusations are hurled against the 
newcomers: either “they 
don’t work” or else “they 
work for’ nothing.” (In this 
case the contradiction may be 
partly explained if one at- 
tributes the first defect to the 
Andalusians, the second to 
the Aragonese. ) 

This immigration, of 
course, is nothing new. Va- 
lencia has long been the tra- 
ditional Mecca of the Ara- 
gonese. But now their num- 
bers have greatly increased, 
and the Aragonese immi- 
grants have been joined by 
Murcians and Andalusians on 
a scale that may be familiar 
to Barcelona but which is al- 
most terrifyingly new to Va- 
lencia. The economic disloca- 
tion is not confined to the city, but is felt in the 
huerta also. In the district around Sueca, for example, 
the main crop is rice; but the rice-fields provide work 
for the agricultural laborer only two or three months 
during the year. In the past he could eke out a liv- 
ing the rest of the time by picking oranges or gather- 
ing vegetables, but now the influx of “foreigners” 
who are willing to work for lower wages has disrupted 
this economic equilibrium. 

The Valencian reaction to this has been only too 
typically Spanish: to bear resentment and to blame 
the government. One Valencian, who complained to 
me that his city was “infested with Castilians,” put 
it this way: “Imagine that a volcano has arisen in 
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the neighborhood of our town. The government could 
not be held responsible for this phenomenon, but it 
should be blamed for doing absolutely siaees to 
arrest its damaging effects.” 


Anti-government jokes tend to acquire a bitterly 
regionalist tinge. The local delegation of the Ministry 
of Information and Tourism is called “The Delega- 
tion of Inquisition and Tourism” and the Capitania 
General (Headquarters of the Valencia Military Dis- 
trict) is known as “The Office of the High Commis- 
sioner of Spain in Valencia.” 


Local resentment against the “foreign” bureaucrats 
has been expressed in the traditional Valencian cus- 
tom of the fallas—monumental constructions of wood 
and paper which are exhibited with ceremony on 
March 19 and then burned. One of this year’s fallas 
consisted of an enormous donkey with a stork’s bill 
and wings hovering over the Miguelete (the cathe- 
dral tower which is the emblem of Valencia) and 
dropping showers of little donkeys on top of it. The 
censors, who were “Castilians,’ could make nothing 
of it, but their local assistants or “‘assessors’’ explained 
that the donkeys represented the “foreign” bureau- 
crats (burocratas, a play on the word burro or don- 
key). The censors in their superior wisdom ruled that 
the falla should be permitted to appear but that a 
hat from Cordoba should be placed on the Miguelete 
so as to relieve the joke of local significance. 


But Valencian regionalism itself is no longer a 
mere joke; it has become an elaborate political plat- 
form. The regionalists stand for co-operation with Ca- 
talonia and the Balearic Islands in order to defend 
their common interests. This has not been an easy 
decision for them to make, for Valencian feelings to- 
ward Catalonia are rather ambivalent: admiration 
for Catalan achievement is mingled with a certain 
amount of jealousy. 


It is impossible to spend even a few days in Va- 
lencia without noting the outward manifestations of 
this new regionalism. Books in the local tongue, 
mostly poetry, abound in the bookshops. The latter 
also feature two histories of the “Kingdom of Va- 
lencia,”’ one in Castilian and one in Valencian. And 
on festive occasions, such as during the week of the 
fallas, one sees at least as many Valencian as Spanish 
flags displayed in the streets. For, unlike the Catalans, 
Valencians are still permitted to fly their own flag. 

Direct political action is, of course, as impossible 
in Valencia as it is anywhere else in Spain today. 
But regionalist doctrines are spread through “fronts” 
such as language classes and hiking clubs. Here the 
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Centro Excursionista plays a part which is somewhat 
similar to that of the Minyons de la Muntanya in 
Catalonia. There is, after all, no better place for a 
serious discussion than the mountains where, as one 
Spaniard said to me, “you can see anybody approach- 
ing when he is still two kilometers away.” 

But the spirit of Valencian non-conformity is not 
confined to the regionalists. A bookshop in the city 
sells Les Grands Cimetiéres sous la Lune by Bernanos 
and L’Espoir by Malraux. A poet who lives in one 
of the small villages of the remote huerta refuses to 
submit his work to the censor and publishes verses 
such as this one: 


“Pray, my child, pray 

and when you pray 

do not forget to ask God 

to deliver us from the Spanish Devil.” 


Even the Falangists themselves are not immune to 
Valencia’s esprit frondeur. Last March special in- 
structions were sent out from Madrid to all Spanish 
newspapers, ordering them to print something nice 
about the spring. Levante, Valencia’s Falangist daily, 
obliged with an article which began: “What a strange 
country is Spain. Every year we publish articles wel- 
coming the coming of spring, as though this didn’t 
happen inevitably, year after year, and were a unique 
event.” It goes on to warn its readers that spring is 
always a season of colds, flu, asthma, etc. The article 
is entitled “Quejas Primaverales” (“Spring Com- 
plaints”). (The Madrid humorous weekly, La Co- 
dorniz, also’ responded to these orders in an ironical 
way. The cover of the April 10th issue carried a 
huge pink butterfly, impaled on a pin, over the cap- 
tion: “When spring comes. . . .”) 

The other political forces of Valencia are not, for 
obvious reasons, so apparent on the surface as is its 
regionalism. ‘Today Valencia is Republican at heart. 
But it is also said that, whereas Alicante, one city of 
the province of Valencia, is considered a communist 
domain, Valencia remains a center of anarchism. 
Here Labor Minister Girén’s policy of winning the 
anarchists over by appointing them to prominent posi- 
tions in the vertical labor syndicates is well exempli- 
fied. I was even told of a meeting of the municipal 
committee of the C.N.T. (the outlawed anarchist 
dominated Confederacién Nacional de Trabajadores ) 
whose members, when surprised by the police, said: 
“Don’t take the trouble to arrest us because you will 
only have to release us tomorrow.” And they were 
indeed let out the ensuing day, after a phone call 
from Sr. Girén. (Continued on Page 15) 
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THE THIRD COLONIALISM 


Manuel de Irujo 


The Conference at Bandung defined two types of 
colonialism. The first is that which the peoples of 
Western Europe exercise over extensive areas popu- 
lated by men of color. The second, that which Russia 
has imposed upon the nations situated in central and 
eastern Europe. But there is a third kind of colonial- 
ism: that implanted by the army of a country in mili- 
tary occupation of its own territory, imposing an au- 
thoritarian regime upon its own citizens. We have 
abundant examples of this type in the Spanish lan- 
guage countries, beginning with Spain. 

The first two systems are characterized by the 
clarity, or, if one wishes, by the cynicism of the re- 
gime applied. The third moves in hypocrisy, conceal- 
ing an odious colonial tyranny under the cover of 
patriotic sentiments. It is easier to defend oneself 
against the first two types, not only because of the 
clarity of their principles, but because in them, the 
mother country and the colony constitute two per- 
fectly distinct entities which are, for the most part, in 
opposition, if not outright enemies. In the third sys- 
tem, however, mother country and colony are fused 
together within the frontiers of the same territory, 
and to this material confusion is added a spiritual 
confusion. 

The apathy described as a great moral crisis in 
countries which suffer this type of colonialism is the 
logical and fatal result of the intellectual asphyxiation 
imposed by the diabolical colonial system. In the first 
two colonial types, patriotism and irredentist nation- 
alism are forces which spring forth spontaneously in 
the oppressed country to fight the oppressor. In the 
third, patriotism and nationalism are the exclusive 
prerogative of the regime which oppresses the coun- 
try. In Francoism, a perfect example of this third 
type of colonialism, the slogan of the tyrant clamors 
for “One Spain, great and free.” 

This third type of colonialism has, among other 
effects, that of destroying the natural currents in 
which human opinion generally expresses itself. In 
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India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia—to 
take as examples those nations which have recently 
arisen from the British and Dutch colonial empires— 
the fronts were clear-cut, without possible confusion. 
But in the Spain of Franco, thoughts of liberation are 
like an airplane which can find no ground to land on. 

If something within the Spanish state eludes that 
regime of shadows, it is the part in which the third 
colonialism blends with a variation of the other two, 
as happens, in a singular way, in Catalonia and Euz- 
kadi. Catalans and Basques endure the military occu- 
pation as do the other peoples of Spain. But in the 
case of the latter, the tyrants wha exercise the power 
and the citizens who have to put up with it can both 
enjoy in the same manner the expressions of their 
national spirit as reflected in Cervantes, Tirso, Lope, 
Calderon, Teresa de Avila and Juan de la Cruz. 
Whereas for Catalans and Basques the colonial tyr- 
anny is an assimilating regime—as Don Manuel Aza- 
na called it—imposing the national spirit upon the 
region and absorbing distinctive regional characteris- 
tics, language, culture, civic genius, and institutions 
into the centralized State. This explains why the most 
clearly defined anti-Francoist currents and manifes- 
tations, such as the general strikes, have occurred in 
Barcelona, Bilbao, Vitoria, San Sebastian and Pam- 
plona. A Catalan or Basque democrat has the same 
reasons for opposing the colonial tyranny as has any- 
one from Madrid or Burgos, but he has in addition 
the specific reason of being a Catalan or Basque. 

This is a factor which is rich in consequences and 
which no democrat should forget. But the confusion 
brought about by the totalitarian dictator of the 
third colonial system is such that it eventually pro- 
duces the strange phenomenon of democratic minds— 
or minds which consider themselves democratic—re- 
acting in line with the slogans and catchwords of the 
ruling tyranny. Thus, in the columns of [bérica, we 
find lances hurled against the autonomies, against 
federalism, even the most moderate variety, against 
regionalisms described as egoistic, and in favor of 
the unity, even though it be fictitious and forced, of 
the nationalists who would construct the “Spain that 
is truly One, Great and Free.”* 


_ 1 J. E., An Answer to Ibérica, Vol. 3, No. 3, March 15, 
1955, p. 7. 








Something happens to the Spanish democrats, op- 


pressed and weakened by the noxious atmosphere of | 


the Francoist dictatorship, something which could be 
compared to the British political electoral phenom- 
enon. One third of the British workers vote for the 
Conservative Party in a desire to maintain, with the 
Empire, the British way of life. However the influ- 
ence projected by Francoist nationalism over Span- 
ish democratic circles is broken when it clashes with 
another nationalist current, such as that which has 
nourished the irredentist movements of the Catalan 
and Basque renaissances and which arose in the past 
century from the fecund breath of democracy, as Don 
Manuel Azajia justly remarked when he was discus- 
sing the statutes of autonomy from the headquarters 
of the Republican government. 

What is lamentable in our case is that those omin- 
ous anti-democratic influences also turn their backs 
on the interests of the country, on its nature and its 
history, ignoring the purest and most authentic of 
her peninsular traditions which nourished a love of 
liberty for centuries. Tito Livio (XLI, 4), referring 
to the pretor Sempronio Gracco and to the Basques, 
wrote: “I imposed decisive and clear laws upon all 
the people of the territory which unite them with 
the Roman people in bonds of alliance and friendship 
cemented in reciprocal pledges. In the wars which 
subsequently took place, the following generation fre- 
quently invoked these treaties, which were still in 
force.” Thus we have in rough outline what later 
was to be termed a statutory regime. 

Those pacts of alliance and friendship contributed, 
perhaps decisively, to the fact that the Basque people 
exist today as a human group with its own special 
personality, and to the fact that the Basque language 
continues to be spoken in the Western Pyrenees despite 
Francoism and the other tyrannies which have been 
perpetrated on it during the course of history. 

When the Basque people, united in the Crown of 
Navarre, had to offer to their king a slogan, it was 
the “Honorem Dei Libertate Patria,’ cast in the 
bells of Santa Maria la Real de Najera, which first 
sent their metallic tones into the winds on December 
12, 1052. In the dawn of the thirteenth century, dur- 
ing the days when the Magna Carta was gestating, 
the Ligas de los Infanzones de Abarca (Leagues of 
the Noblemen of Abarca) expressed their feelings in 
the “Pro Libertate patria gens libera state,’ which 
today covers the lintel and protects the entrance to 
the Palacio de la Diputacién of Pamplona. It was the 
Cortes of 1237 which imposed the Fuero General on 
Theobald I, the Troubador King, because, born in 


a strange country and educated in a strange language, 
he was unaware of the laws of the State and it was 
therefore necessary for him to have them put into 
writing so he could keep them and have them main- - 
tained from their own text. The Kingdom of Na- 
varre being united with that of Castile in the person 
of the king, he, in agreement with the Cortes of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1516, swore to respect the “Naturaleza An- 
tigua” (Lagi-Zarra) of the country in all the func- 
tions of his power, “laws, territory, jurisdiction and 
government,” and this oath was upheld, on their own 
or by means of their viceroys, by all succeeding rulers 
up to and including Isabel II, proclaimed Isabel I of 
Navarre on May 1, 1834. 

The War of Independence, which united all the 
peninsular regions in their desire for liberty, could be 
proclaimed patriotic, just, necessary and holy among 
all of them, but it was “legitimate” only in that re- 
gion where liberty had always served as the basis of 
law. ‘That was how the Permanent Deputation of the 
Cortes of Navarre could declare war on Napoleon in 
the name of the Kingdom on August 29, 1808. 

And when the Nazi airforce, in the service of Fran- 
co’s totalitarian Falangism and nationalism, wished 
to inflict a barbarous punishment, it destroyed, on 
April 25, 1937, the symbol of the incarnation of 
liberty and democracy for whose triumph the Repub- 
lic struggled: Guernica, the holy city of the Basques, 
where they venerated the Tree of Freedom which 
the hymn of Iparraguirre asks to cast its fruit to all 
the countries of the world. 

That is our democracy. We defended it against the 
fascist armies yesterday. We continue to proclaim it 
against the colonialist and totalitarian regime of to- 
day. For this reason we maintain in our exile a cordial 
relation of solidarity with all the other refugees and 
with the resisters of all the regions of Spain. 

We have much to learn from other countries, most 
especially from the great republic of North America. 
But we are not disposed to renounce what we are in 
order to “imitate the great North American country 
and to construct the future Spain,” nor much less 
“do we understand, even excuse the present Ameri- 
can policy with respect to Spain” as does the letter 
published in [bérica which has prompted these com- 
ments. 

The cause of freedom will always find us at its 
side, whoever they may be who defend it or attack 
it. But we cannot conceive of one affirming the cause 
of liberty while supporting a totalitarian tyranny, 
colonialistic and ruinous for the country, such as is 
the regime which is headed by General Franco. 
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Letters from Spain: 





SPAIN’S STEEL INDUSTRY 


As a rule, totalitarian states must include the prin- 
ciple of national economic autonomy among their 
basic policies. The isolation into which they are rele- 
gated by their nationalistic and intransigent forms of 
government makes industrial or agricultural special- 
ization detrimental to their economy, and obliges 
them to aim towards economic self-sufficiency. 

In Spain, however, the Franco government, fruit 
of the union of a combination of absolutist and to- 
talitarian forces in one man (since not in one party) 
has failed to coordinate these forces in the field of 
economy. Thus the government’s political actions and 
its legislation are in frequent contradiction to the 
theory of the Falange—the force which has endowed 
the regime with an official doctrine. 

The problem created by this contradiction is re- 
flected in a singular way in the Spanish iron industry, 
which is, of course, of considerable importance to the 
economy of our country. 

The Franco state has created a National Institute 
of Industry (Instituto Nacional de Industria, or 
I. N. I.) which is subsidized by the government. Its 
purpose was two-fold: to try to lift Spain out of the 
economic depression brought on as a result of the 
Civil War, and secondly, by industrializing the entire 
country, to keep it from economic dependence on 
other countries. 

The I. N. I. plans to set up industrial centers in 
different parts of the country, all of which will be 
in open competition with private industry which, on 
the other hand, is burdened by taxation. Thus iron 
ore, previously exempt from certain taxes, has now 
become subject to taxation for the benefit of, among 
other things, the first state factory of Altos Hornos 
(blast furnaces). 


The Avilés project 

The I. N. I. has planned the creation of an integrated 
steel plant in Avilés, in the province of Asturias. Since 
the most productive bituminous and anthracite coal 
mines in the country are located in this region, as 
well as sufficient deposits of iron pyrites, the govern- 
ment has decided to construct an enormous plant 
with blast furnaces, foundries, etc. in convenient prox- 
imity. The town of Avilés was selected as the center 
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of operations, as it is located at the end of an estuary 
and could serve as a port. 

An initial budget of 18 billion pesetas ($450 mil- 
lion) has been approved for the project. It is cal- 
culated that at best the plant will begin to produce 
within ten years time. The blast furnaces have been 
ordered from British and American firms, and the 
construction material from various countries. Just as 
a detail, we might mention that a dredge which had 
to be rented from Holland to deepen the harbor of 
Avilés cost the government 200,000 pesetas ($5,000) 
a day. 

It should be perfectly plain to anyone who has ob- 
served the impoverished condition of the people in 
Spain that the country cannot support such grandiose 
projects without severe damage to her national 
economy. 

We are not concerned here with an evaluation of 
the advantages of a planned economy or of a system 
of free enterprise; we merely wish to point out that 
in practice the co-existence of both systems within 
one country and with respect to the same industry 
only leads to the most unfortunate contradictions. If 
the Franco government wished to plan the produc- 
tion of iron, then the logical procedure would have 
been to nationalize the existing companies, modernize 
them and make use of their experienced technicians. 
But now private industry can hardly be expected to 
compete with state-subsidized projects under such un- 
fair conditions. 


The present regime lets private industry founder 
while it undertakes its own ambitious enterprises 
which may never even achieve their final objectives 
of production. The effects of the government’s policy 
with respect to Spain’s steel and iron companies is 
quite evident when one compares the figures of pro- 
ductivity for the past 25 years. An all-time peak of 
production was reached in 1929, when the nation 
produced 6.5 million tons. This figure dropped to 
approximately 500,000 in 1940, as a result of the 
Civil War. Now, fifteen years after the end of the 
War, we still have been unable to approach anything 
like the 1929 rate of production. In 1954, from Janu- 
ary through October, we produced, according to of- 
ficial statistics, 3,292,271 tons, so that one can as- 
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sume that at best 4 million tons may have been pro- 
duced in 1954, still only a little more than half of 
the production of 1929. 

Once the Avilés project had been decided upon, 
Sr. Suanzes, Director of I. N. I., summoned the di- 
rectors of the private steel and iron industries to a 
meeting in Madrid in order to tell them about the 
plans. He alleged that private industry was incapable 
of producing enough to fulfill the nation’s needs. Dur- 
ing this interview Sr. Balvezar, an eminent expert in 
the Spanish metallurgical field, expressed strong dis- 
approval of the government’s plans, and left the meet- 
ing, which broke up in an atmosphere of discord. 

Subsequently the big Spanish steel companies Altos 
Hornos de Vizcaya, Duro Falguera and the Fabrica 
de Mieres made a study of their productive potential- 
ities and reported to the government that if they 
could be allotted economic aid amounting to less than 
one one-hundredth of the amount ear-marked for the 
Avilés project, i.e., 180 million pesetas or about $4.5 
millions, they would be able to produce, in a com- 
paratively short time, just as much as will the Avilés 
plant ten years from now, if then. This proposal by 
private enterprise was turned down. 


Mechanics of metal distribution 


All sales and distribution of bulk steel and iron are 
effected under government supervision. The bulk me- 
tal is first sold, through official channels, to the whole- 
saler; then from the wholesaler it is sold in turn to 
the manufacturer, to whom the government allots 
his metal in accordance with his particular quota or 
priority. There are three categories of priorities: 
“most preferential,’ “preferential,” and “normal.” 
Thus the state retains a firm control over the manu- 
facturers, who are dependent upon the purchase of 
the metal in question, and who know that only by 
the mechanism of favoritism can they obtain their 
priorities. 

Perhaps this rough outline will help to give some 
idea of the precarious situation of the Spanish iron 
industry, which is in the hands of a government to- 
tally lacking in all sense of reality. Inasmuch as the 
government intervenes in a similar way in all indus- 
tries and all branches of our economy, its actions 
tend to seriously augment economic misery and dis- 
equilibrium. 

Perhaps in the end this will all result in the gov- 
ernment’s own disintegration, but for the time being 
it constitutes an agonizing burden on the backs of 
the Spanish people. 


(Signed by a Spanish engineer) 
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ARE PEOPLES INCAPABLE 
OF DEMOCRACY? 


(Continued from p. 4) 


military coup for his defiant cry, “The petroleum 
is ours,” but then came the quite unforseen suicide. 
Thus Vargas thwarted the threatened military coup 
and revealed himself, in the end, to be dauntless 
but sincere. 


All of which gives support to my premise. The 
case of Spain should, perhaps, be measured by other 
standards. Spain’s history is the history of a peoples’ 
struggle for freedom, and we may recall many phases 
in her development which exemplify her indomitable, 
brave, independent and individualistic spirit. Step 
by step we observe the uprisings of the communes 
against Charles V, the War of Independence against 
Napoleon, the establishment of the first Republic in 
1873 in reaction to the chaotic situation in the coun- 
try, and the military rebellions. The most recent and 
exemplary phase was manifested in the elections of 
April 12, 1931, which brought the Second Republic, 
the first time the Spaniards could reveal their civic 
sense, their determination to uproot a useless institu- 
tion and to take the road to freedom peacefully. But 
this conquest blocked the ambitions of the generals 
of totalitarian spirit and they had to submit to that 
peaceful evolutionary impulse. So, with the help 
of foreign arms, they worked craftily to crush the 
Republic, and so the civil and cultural development 
of Spain was arrested. But Spain is not asleep and 
she will emerge one day from this nightmare of totali- 
tarian horror, determined to take the road which 
clearly suits her people: the road to freedom. 


With respect to our Americas: it is political mili- 
tarism, the professional and conspiratorial general 
who converts his army into an armed political party, 
and the armed forces into armies: of occupation in 
their own countries, which represents totalitarian bar- 
barism and anti-democracy. All of our peoples could 
live without armies, but they do not accept life with- 
out freedom. 


And what is the remedy? The remedy lies in the 
union of all our armed forces into a single contin- 
ental army for defense against any extra-American 
aggression (According to the Rio Pact of 1947, there 
can be no war between us.), an inter-American 
command and arsenal, fewer pre-atomic generals, 
and more soldier-citizens of an America united for 
freedom. 


IBERICA 


notes from Washington 





Bart Allan 


The Spanish bases agreements of September 23, 1953, 
have led where they were intended to lead, namely 
to a move to admit Spain into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Such a move, sponsored by 14 
senators, was made in the Senate on May 24. 

At the time the agreements were being negotiated 
it was vigorously denied by governmental spokesmen 
that they were intended to bring Spain into NATO. 
When the question was raised in the House of Com- 
mons, Anthony Nutting, then Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs and now the Foreign Secretary, said 
that “there could be no question of bringing Franco’s 
Spain into NATO.” 

However, ever since the signing of the agreements, 
Franco and his partisans in the U.S. have been in- 
creasing the pressure to bring this about. The in- 
spired articles in the Spanish press have been de- 
manding that the U.S. “right the wrong” done to 
Spain by bringing her into NATO and the United 
Nations. They speak as though this were part of the 
bargain made with the U.S. 

Two influences, equally powerful, are seen as 
bringing about the move just made in the Senate. 
One is the Pentagon, which demands a permanent 
military alliance with Spain in face of all opposi- 
tion. The other influence is the political arm of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States. 

It is to be noted that only 14 senators could be 
found to put their names to the concurrent resolu- 
tion which calls upon the State Department “to take 
all proper and necessary steps to bring about an in- 
vitation to Spain to become a party of the North 
Atlantic Treaty and a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization.” 

The resolution must be passed by both houses, 
since it is a concurrent resolution. The prospects for 
passage this year do not seem very good, especially 
if there is opposition in the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House which must consider 
it before it comes to a vote. But it may be regarded 
as an opening gun which will be fired again at the 
next session of Congress. 


Need for bases decreases 
Washington policy makers are aware that the forth- 
coming disarmament conferences will lessen the need 
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for bases in various parts of the world, Spain in- 
cluded. The existence of these bases is certain to go 
on the conference agendas. 

The situation was reflected in a statement by Mr. 
Anthony Nutting, Britain’s Minister of State for For- 
eign Affairs, who said, in commenting on the latest 
disarmament plan: 

“As regards overseas military bases, the United 
Kingdom already proposed in their memoranda of 
May 21, 1954, that agreements about military facili- 
ties of all kinds (i.e., including military bases) should 
be covered by the disarmament treaty. If agreements 
are reached on major reductions in armed forces and 
armaments, the importance of such bases will, of 
course, immediately be reduced.” 

Does this foreshadow a halt in the building of 
naval and military bases in Spain? 

It should be remembered that both Britain and 
France have a special concern over the fact that the 
U.S. is helping Franco to realize- his ambition of be- 
coming a Mediterranean military power. This would 
destroy the traditional Mediterranean balance which, 
since the Napoleonic wars, has been the key to Euro- 
pean peace. Both Britain and France have good 
cause to perceive that this peace is already being 
disturbed by Franco’s mischievous activities in North 
Africa and at the Gibraltar Straits. 


Only $28 million for economic assistance : 


New disturbances of the “imperturbable calm” of 
the Franco regime are forecast when Congress puts 
the finishing touches to the mutual security bill which 
includes economic and technical assistance to Spain 
under the airbases agreement. 

It will be recalled that when last year’s bill pro- 
vided $55 million under this heading, instead of an 
expected $85 million, the “serenity” of the men 
around Franco was greatly disturbed, and this was 
reflected in insulting articles in such papers as Arriba 
and La Vanguardia, advising the United States that 
she was acting dishonorably in not fulfilling her prom- 
ises and that Spain was not a beggar asking for alms. 

This year’s mutual security budget contains only 
$28 million for Spain under the head of economic 
and technical assistance. It remains to be seen what 
wires will be pulled to increase it. 

The mutual security program for all parts of the 
world is three and one-half billion. It includes a 
President’s special emergency fund of $100 million. 
It is hardly likely that Franco will overlook the pos- 
sibilities of obtaining some of this emergency money 


‘by creating further difficulties. 
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Voice of America program for Spain under fire 
Two congressional committees, one of the House and 
the other of the Senate, have been holding hearings 
on the United States Information Agency which is 
asking for an increased budget for its broadcasts and 
information centers for Spain. 

The hearings developed some confusing statements 
by the USIA director, Theodore C. Streibert, former 
officer of a baking concern and of movie and radio 
companies. Streibert proved an evasive and slippery 
witness. When pressed about the situation in Spain, 
he had a trick of talking about such places as Tur- 
key and Korea. His testimony seemed to leave the 
committees more confused than ever on the subject 
of Spain. 

One question which a member of the Senate com- 
mittee asked Streibert last year was left dangling in 
the air; he neither answered it last year nor this year. 
When questioning him last year about Spain, Sena- 
tor Margaret Smith of Maine asked him when he 
last valued the effectiveness of USIA broadcasts to 
Spain. 


“We are trying to evaluate them constantly,” an- 


swered Streibert. “There is a difference of opinion 
between the broadcasting people here and the people 
in the post. I have on my desk now a complete dif- 
ference of opinion on the question of the broadcast 
to South Korea... .” 

And so the subject was changed rather neatly to 
South Korea. 

This year before the same Senate committee, when 
pressed about the effectiveness of news releases to 
the Spanish press, he started talking about the serv- 
ices in Turkey. 


“The Voice” doesn’t talk 

about democracy to Spaniards 

Streibert and his assistant, William L. Clark, gave 
some weird testimony before a subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. Chairman John 
J. Rooney asked Streibert: 

“T wonder why in such an anti-communist country 
as Spain we need 87 people?” 

Streibert replied that anti-Communist activities are 
only one of the USIA objectives and asked Clark 
to take over. 

“Our objectives in Spain,” Clark explained, “for 
which we are requesting a slight increase in our 
operating funds, are to explain to the Spanish people 
the mjlitary and economic assistance which is com- 
ing to them as a result of the agreement between 
Spain and the U.S. That agreement specified that 
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the Spanish government would permit its people to 
receive word of the aid as it developed, the military 
and economic aid that is coming from this country. 
That is the chief reason we are there.” 

There was nothing said about telling the Spanish 
people of the true American way of life. Spreading 
ideas about democracy and the republican form of 
government are of course criminal offenses in Spain. 
Doubtless Streibert was aware of the experience of 
Spaniards who went to the U.S. information centers 
before the signing of the bases agreements. They 
were imprisoned as “communists” for trying to find 
out about American democracy. The committee wit- 
nesses made it clear that they no longer make the 
mistake of telling Spaniards about democracy. 

Clark however said: “For the first time the Span- 
ish people have an opportunity to learn something 
about this country, and for the first time they have 
a chance to emerge from many hundreds of years 
of isolation.” 

An astonished committee chairman asked Clark: 

“Are you serious about making a record and state- 
ments such as that here?” 

The USIA lists Spain as part of the “free world.” 
The witness said that the agency is asking $407,000 
this year for the information centers, an increase of 
$50,000 over last year. Chairman Rooney wanted 
to know how much more, and the witness gave 
figures that brought the total to $597,000, except 
for some other figures which could not be allocated 
by countries. The witness assured the committee that 
was all. . 

But it seems that it wasn’t—not by about $300,000. 
Clark had insisted that the figures included the 
broadcasts of the Voice of America. 

Chairman Rooney asked, “Are you serious in tell- 
ing us that the figures you gave include the Voice 


‘of America?” 


Clark said he would check that, and then reported: 
“The cost of the Voice of America program to Spain 
is not included in that figure.” 

This could bring the total to between $800,000 
and $900,000 for a ‘‘Voice of America” which doesn’t 
dare say a word about American democracy for fear 
of offending Franco. 


Spanish press free, Senators are told 

The members of the Senate committee heard Strei- 

bert make the astonishing—and very false—statement 

that the Spanish press is free, except for censorship 

of military matters. Perhaps what Streibert meant 
(Continued on p. 15) 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


Who Rules Spain? 

It is not easy to follow the interweavings of politics 
in Spain today. We had thought that the government, 
the so-called government, ruled the country; that is to 
say, we thought that Franco and his cabinet ministers 
directed Spain’s policies. (This, of course, without for- 
getting that Franco’s ministers are not his advisers but 
merely executors of his orders. ) 

But now it seems that we were mistaken. Today 
we can affirm that Spain is directed by other forces, 
or, rather, that Spain is not governed by Franco and 
his Council of Ministers, but by the Capitanes Ge- 
nerales (Commanding officers in the various military 
districts) and the High Commissioner in Morocco, 
also a military post, all of whom convene in Madrid 
once a month for a meeting presided over by the 
Caudillo. 

On the other hand, it is a well-known fact that 
Opus Dei has considerable influence over Franco. 

All of this adds up to one important conclusion: 
that Franco is leaning more and more exclusively on 
the Church and the Army for his support, and that 
he does not count any longer on the Falange. It is 
a certainty that one wing of the Falange is evolving 
with unvacillating opposition to monarchist aspira- 
tions and to, Franco-ism, and is progressing, rather, to- 
ward a presidentialist type of republic and, possibly, 
toward a sindicalist democracy. The youth of Spain, 
both within the Falange and without, are moving 
along paths that lead away from Francoism. 


Spain’s youth 
If one reads the Spanish press with care, one can 
find surprising signs of this new trend among the 
younger generation which somehow or other get past 
the censor. For instance, the Falangist newspaper 
Juventud of Madrid published a signed article in its 
May 19 issue, from which we quote the following 
eloquent paragraphs: 

“What is happening in the cement business? D. 
José Gonzalez Paz, economist and engineer, states that 
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the minimum quantity of this product to be con- 
sumed during the year 1955 will amount to a total 
of 3,700,000 tons. Previous statements have put the 
figure at 5.7 million tons. The Gazeta de la Construc- 
cion affirms that the nation has a shortage amount- 
ing to 10 million tons of this product. 

“And as if Spain didn’t have enough confusions, 
the Director of Portlant Asland, in an interview pub- 
lished in El Correo Catalan, makes the following un- 
equivocal statement: “The time has come when one 
should think carefully before building new factories.’ 
And El Economista expresses the fear, in its Febru- 
ary 26 issue, that if the production of cement con- 
tinues at the same rate there might be an oversupply 
which would have reprecussions in the industry. The 
same periodical subsequently disseminated alarmist 
statements about plans to build new cement factories. 

“All of this takes place in a country in which it 
is general knowledge that there is a black market in 
cement in which the current price is more than 200% 
of the official price. 

“There are times when it would seem that we are 
living in a demented society. No matter how hard 
we try, we can find no natural explanation for things. 
But at other times, it is all only too clear: the as- 
tounding cynicism, the most insolent immorality, the 
most inhuman avarice, the most insupportable lack 
of cooperation toward the stability of Spain. Avarice, 
immorality, cynicism, lack of national vitality, all 
contribute to the hair-shirt which fetters the life of 
Spain today. All of this and much more is illustrated 
in the present situation of the Spanish cement in- 
dustry, which we do not hesitate to term scandalous.” 

All of this was written by a member of the Falangist 
youth. 


The medical situation 

If we continue our examination of the censored press, 
we find, in the Madrid ABC, in its issue of May 21, 
an article signed by Dr. Navarro Gutierrez, which 
gives a vivid description of the situation of the medi- 
cal profession in Franco Spain. 

“T recall that when I commenced my medical train- 
ing, my father, who was a government employee, 
talked to me about the excellencies of my chosen 
profession, about its liberal spirit and its independ- 
ence. ‘There are no chiefs,’ he said. “The doctor has 
only himself to account to.’ And he spoke about the 
doctor’s usefulness and his assiduity in study. Now 
that I am on in years and in my profession, I have 
recalled the words of my poor father and have real- 

(Continued on p. 15) 
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Editorial 


THE DANGERS OF 
POLITICAL “REALISM" 


Whether one wishes to take it into account or not, 
the reality of Spanish life is astir; it is astir in the 
universities, in the factories and workshops, in the 
“directed” labor syndicates and in the fields; it runs 
through the streets, dissimulating and joking. One 
can take it into account or not, according to whether 
one considers it prejudicial or beneficial for interna- 
tional policy to bring its realism up to date or, rather, 
up to the minute. But the reality of Spain is visible 
to those eyes that wish to see it. 


Petty bargain basement politics are so immoral and 
irresponsible that they incline the press—we refer, 
of course, to the free press—to express contradictory 
interpretations of identical occurrences. Such conduct 
is dangerous because it is false, because it misinforms 
and confuses the conscientious reader who forms a 
large segment of public opinion which may, at a 
given moment, influence the course of national and 
international policy. 

We will cite an example of this phenomenon: Gen- 
eral Franco’s warning to the Falange regarding the 
fate in store for “traitors,” together with a recent 
speech given by Sr. Elola, the Chief of the Frente de 
Juventudes Falangistas (Falangist Youth Front) in 
Ciudad Real (it is significant that the speech was not 
delivered in Madrid) were first reported by the press 
as eloquent indications of a division within the ranks 
of the Falange which had been gestating for some 
time. 


But more recently, a European newspaper presented 
these same events, both Franco’s warning and Sr. 
Elola’s speech, as proof of unity within the Fa- 
ae 


The first interpretation was the correct one, and 
we state this, not because it suits us to take this view, 
but because it was an interpretation made exclusively 
on the basis of the facts, without the admixture of 
extraneous elements or influences. 


To let the reader make his own choice as to the 
relative validity of the two conflicting interpretations, 
we quote a paragraph from Sr. Elola’s speech, as re- 
produced in the Falangist daily, Ya: ‘“‘A state of con- 
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fusion and alarm has been created which has a dan- 
gerous effect on our young members. There is no 
reason for this confusion and even less for despair. 
Those who are responsible for this climate of sub- 
version and turmoil, even if they are acting in good 
faith, are mistaken in wishing to justify their loyalty 
to some revolutionary principles.” These phrases con- 
tain the essence of the speech. 

We should also mention that in opening his speech 
the Chief of the Frente de Juventudes said that he 
spoke in the name of General Franco, and warned 
that his talk was directed against those within the 
heart of the Falange itself “who are rebelling against 
the policy of the Falange.” 

With respect to the warning issued by General 
Franco, it had been preceded by substitutions in the 
directive posts of the Falange, made during the 
month of January. Franco’s statement, together with 
Sr. Elola’s speech given four months later, hardly 
give an impression of unity and calm within the 
Falange. 


* * * 


The truth about the political trends among the youth 
of Spain is as follows: the Falange is without vigor 
and empty. The most active group within its ranks 
is tending toward a republican-syndicalist order, and 
another sector (and not the least important one) is 
entering a communist orbit. A minority, to which Sr. 
Elola’s speech was directed, remains orthodox, anti- 
monarchist and anti-clerical; from this group the 
small splinter group is evolving which adapts itself 
to a monarchist evolution. 

The fight between monarchists and Falangists con- 
tinues, but it is only an episode in the general unrest: 
the regime has no real content. Businessmen have 
been expressing their warnings for a long time now; 
farmers have shown their dissatisfaction; the peasant 
and labor classes suffer but do not resign themselves. 

That is the Spanish reality. 

To falsify this reality with reports and comments 
dictated by a short-sighted political ‘“‘realism” is only 
to help conceal the country’s true situation. It only 
tends to prolong the state of unrest in which the 
Spaniards are living and to retard the democratic 
change which must come sooner or later. To misrepre- 
sent this truth is only to help spread communism in 
Spain and to betray the interests of the authentically 
democratic nations. 
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UNCENSORED 
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ized how mistaken he was to draw conclusions from 
the examples of doctors whom he knew in his times. 

“No, not one chief; one, two, five, fifty, innumer- 
able are the chiefs whom the doctor must now tolerate 
in the exercise of his profession. Some are situated in 
the various ranks of the administration; others in the 
various provincial or municipal administrations or in 
private industries. All give him orders, all command, 
all exact from him, all menace him, all punish him; 
and the poor doctor, who must hold several jobs to 
make ends meet, ends up by falling into a tremendous 
anxiety complex. He is unaware of the recondite mys- 
teries of the inner sancti of the great institutions that 
rule him, and his timorous actions might at any mo- 
ment irritate any one of its hierarchs. 

“But with it all, the poor afflicted doctor enjoys 
the immense privilege of having one or more hire- 
lings who help him to get on. And furthermore there 
is the immense legion which regards their employed 
colleagues with the wrathful eyes of unsatisfied hun- 
ger. They are the hundreds and hundreds of doctors 
which the medical schools-vomit forth each year, who 
are obliged to live on substitute work, on temporary 
jobs, on little professional jobs of almost ethereal 
compensation, or, what is even sadder, to prostitute 
their profession by taking inferior occupations.” 

For today we have these two documentary ex- 
amples of the awakening of the new generation. The 
force of certain realities of the Spain of today is such 
that the gag of the censor cannot smother it. 

Madrid, June 1955. 
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was that in a military dictatorship everything is a 
military matter. 

Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana who was 
questioning him, remarked, “You can’t get what you 
want in the Spanish press. You know it’s heavily 
censored.” 

Streibert replied, ““The censorship primarily extends 
to military information. The press is not censored 
against world news, and in Spain, as in all foreign 
countries, we do get news of U.S. foreign policy, ac- 
tions of Congress bearing on foreign matters, and 
statements of the administration.” 

When Streibert was asked what percentage of news 
supplied by USIA gets into the Spanish press, he 
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said that he couldn’t tell because USIA doesn’t make 
a record of that. He also told the committee that he 
couldn’t read the Spanish press. 

Ellender wanted to know why USIA had to main- 
tain five information centers, each with a library, and 
87 employees of whom 70 are Spaniards. He said 
that USIA was overbuilt and overstaffed not only in 
Spain but elsewhere, as though it would go on in- 
definitely. But he didn’t think it would. 

& 


Television programs for Spain 

USIA has started an ambitious television operation 
and has Spain on the list of what it calls “Free 
World” countries. Its total TV budget for Spain is 
$22,720, with the prospect of bigger budgets to come 
in future years. This is out of a total budget of 
$468,000 for “Free Europe.” 


Washington, June 1955 





VALENCIA 
(Continued from p. 6) 


One possible explanation of this new trend toward 
regionalism can be dismissed without question: it is 
not the product of misery. ‘There was a time shortly 
after the Second World War when the economic sit- 
uation here was very bad. The Minister of Com- 
merce was mobbed by the orange growers on his 
visit to Valencia. He was told that the lack of mar- 
kets for their product was entirely the government’s 
fault, because its policies embroiled Spain with Va- 
lencia’s chief customers. The growers threatened to 
cut down the orange trees unless the government 
remedied the situation, and this was no idle threat 
as they had already begun to chop. But today all of 
this is a thing of the past. Orange exports are flour- 
ishing, and rice is exported as far as Japan. New in- 
dustries, including heavy industries, have been set up 
in the Grao, the port of Valencia. As Spain goes, 
Valencia is prosperous. 

But in spite of this prosperity she is dissatisfied. 
One reason is the failure of the regime to inspire the 
minds and hearts of Spaniards. “At the end of the 
Civil War,” a Valencian doctor told me, “I was a 
young man ready to accept any creed. But Falangist 
youth and the Falangist Students’ Syndicate failed to 
provide me with one. All that was real about Fa- 
langism was its shirts and parades.” So regionalism 
fills this political vacuum, and thus the regime, with 
its ineptness and brutalities, has endangered in Va- 
lencia the very thing which it claims to be defending: 
the unity of Spain. 
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GENERAL FRANCO 


SOUNDS A WARNING..... 





















“Much care and much caution with those coun- 
tries of the historic hates and envies. They con- 
tinue to wait in ambush for whatever opportunity 
that would permit them to put their hooves upon 
us again.... Also much care with a certain coun- 
try among those which boycotted us and isolated 
us and which, even though now it gives us its 
hand, proffers us its friendship and even, though 
it be with limitations, helps us and pretends to 
protect us; it would not be anything new or 
strange if, through the shifting circumstances 
and phenomena to which international policy is 
always subject, matters and friendships should 


4k 


change.... 


*A statement made by General Franco during the last meet- 
ing of the Political Committee of the Falange, and which is 


recorded in the minutes of the session. 
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Soviet Delegates 
Visit’ Madrid 


During the first half of May two 
Soviet delegates, Mr. Constantin 
Gonchorov and Mr. Grordep Jaouri, 
were seen circulating freely around 
Madrid. They were ostensibly rep- 
resenting their country in the Con- 
gress of International Standardiza- 
tion held in Madrid. They stayed in 
a luxurious apartment in one of 
Madrid’s best hotels, and were con- 
stantly accompanied by two Span- 
ish plain-clothesmen. During their 
stay they visited the Cortes, and 
enjoyed the night life of Madrid. 

These official missions follow in 
the wake of the commercial treaty 
of 1954 between Russia and Spain. 
The clauses of this treaty are not 
known but there has been an ex- 
change of Spanish mercury, lead 
and textiles for Russian wheat, coal 
and cotton. This visit may be a 
first step towards improved rela- 
tions between Moscow and Madrid, 
with increased interchange of pro- 
ducts and, possibly, interference 
with the relations between Spain and 
the USS. 





U.S.-Spain Atomic 
Energy. Proposal 


WASHINGTON, June 7 — Repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. and Spain in- 
itialed a proposal agreement for 
joint research in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. Placing their in- 
itials 6n the document were Fran- 
co’s. representative, Sr. Areilza, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission Lewis L. Strauss and 
Assistant Secretary of State Living- 
ston Merchant. 

Spain would: receive information 
concerning design, construction and 
operation of research reactors and 
their use as research, development 
and engineering. tools. Private U.S. 
citizens and organizations would be 
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authorized to supply equipment and 
services to Spanish interests. The 
AEC is to lease to Spain about 6 
kilograms (13.2 Ibs.) of “contained 
U-235 in uranium enriched up to 
a maximum of 20% U-232.” The 
agreement provides for the ex- 
change of unclassified information 
in the research reactor field, re- 
lated to health and safety problems 
and on the use of radioactive iso- 
topes in physical and biological re- 
search, medical therapy, agriculture 
and industry. 

By the atomic energy act the 
agreement must be approved by 
Congress before becoming effective. 





In the Tourists’ 
Paradise 


Angel Elardo, a 44 year-old G.I. 
who served in the North-African 
campaign and who worked as a 
baker in the U.S. Navy after the 
war, took up his savings and _ set 
out from his home in East Meadow, 
L. I., “to see the world,” as the 
N. Y. Times of May 26 quotes him 
as saying. But so far he: has not 
seen much more than: the: inside of 
a Spanish jail, where he spent the 
spring. This was at least a novel 
experience for Mr. Elardo, who has 
never been arrested before in his 
life. 

The N. Y. Times Madrid corres- 
pondent goes on to say that “His 
crime, according to the police, was 
that he had repeatedly volunteered 
that he did not like the way Gen- 
eralissimo Franco was running the 
country.” However no charges were 
preferred against him at the time 
of his imprisonment. 

“At the request of the Madrid au- 
thorities the Federal Bureau of. In- 
vestigation carried out an _ investi- 
gation which took about six weeks. 
Mr. Elardo spent twelve days of 
that period in solitary confinement. 
On May 12 he was told that he 
would be tried for ‘the crime of 
insulting the chief of, state.’ How- 
ever when the F.B.I. reported that 
he was not a communist, the Con- 
sulate was able to obtain his release, 
after two and a half months in jail, 


. on condition that he leave the coun- 


try.” 


Franco Tries: To” 
Blackmail France 


In its issue of May 28, the French 
weekly Paris-Match published de- 
tails of the “deal” which the Fran- 
co Government has offered the 
French Government. _ 


Spain will suspend the anti- 
French broadcasts of Radio-Tetuan 
if France, on her part, will do the 
following: give Spain certain com- 
mercial prerogatives, support the 
candidature of Spain in the United 
Nations, and change her policy with 
respect to the Spanish refugees resi- 
dent in France. 

When M. Pinay was asked by the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs of the 
French Assembly to clarify this mat- 
ter, he replied that the Franco Gov- 
ernment demanded the expulsion of 
the Spanish Republican Govern- 
ment, the dissolution of anti-Franco 
organizations and suppression . of 
their publications, and that Spanish 
refugees not be permitted to reside 
in the southern part of France near : 
the Spanish border. 


M. Pinay stated that “the French 
Government will not break the laws 
of hospitality.” 

If the French Government were 
disposed to break the laws of ‘hos- 
pitality, however; it would also be 
breaking the laws of the Conven- 
tion of Geneva and the Charter of 
the United Nations. 





Spanish Embassy 
Entertains M. Pinay 


The Count de Casa Rojas, Spanish 
Ambassador in Paris, gave a dinner 
recently for M. Antoine Pinay, 
France’s Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, 

Other guests at the dinner were: 
Cardinal Feltin,. Msgr. Marella 
(Nuncio of His Holiness the Pope), 
Msgr. Quiroga. (Cardinal of Com- 
postela) and Msgr. Cantero, “epee 
op of Huelva). 
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ORIT Passes Anti- 
Franco Resolution 


ORIT, the Organizacién Regional 
Interamericano del Trabajo, Inter- 
American organization of free labor 
unions which includes the AFL-CIO 
among its member unions, held its 
Third Congress in Costa Rica in 
April. On this occasion the follow- 
ing. motion was proposed by the 
Confederacién Sindical of Uruguay 
and passed by the Congress: 

1) That fraternal greetings be ex- 
tended to the Spanish UGT (Union 
General de Trabajadores) which has 
its headquarters in exile in Toulouse, 
France, and that the solidarity of 
the workers of North and South 
America behind the members of the 
UGT in their struggle to regain the 
liberty trampled afoot in their home 
country, be re-affirmed. 

2) That the free and democratic 
labor organizations of the world op- 
pose attempts made by dictator 
Francisco Franco to be accepted in 
the International Organizations of a 
technical or consultative nature, and 
that they oppose all support given 
to the Francoist tyranny. 





Disturbances In 
Spanish Morocco 


In intellectual circles of Spanish 
Morocco a certain agitation is no- 
ticeable at present, in spite of the 
fact that political news seeps out 
with difficulty through the curtain 
of secrecy established by the Com- 
missioner General, Sr. Garcia Va- 
lifio. 

A young “Moroccan. student . was 
imprisoned for having published an 
article demanding that the Span- 
ish authorities fulfill their promises 
and give Moroccans the employ- 
ments to which they thought they 
had the right to aspire. The editors 
of the periodical, published in the 
Arab language, were also arrested 
for not having denounced the stu- 
dent. 


A demonstration of graduates of 
the Polytechnic School of Tetuan 
took place in front of the residence 
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of the High Commissioner to pro- 
test these arrests. The Commissioner 
denounced the demonstration ener- 
getically, and would not receive the 


students. The students then de- 
clared a strike and the school was 
closed. 





Repressions In Spain 


On May 15 news of the arrest of 
eight persons, including two wom- 
en, was made public in Barcelona, 
for having published a clandestine 
periodical. The police raided an 
apartment in San Paulino de Noya 
Street and there discovered the press 
on which was printed Solidaridad 
Obrera, organ of the anarchist dom- 
inated Confederacién Nacional del 
Trabajo (CNT), today outlawed in 
Spain. 

It is reported that these six men 
and two women have been beaten 
and tortured and that as a result 
several of them are in a critical 
condition. 





Nationalization Of 
Steel Industries 


(OPE) The controversy between 
the economist Paris Eguilaz and the 
engineer Aranguren over the steel 
industry is continuing. 

In an issue of Mineria y Metalur- 
gia, which for this reason has sold 
out, Paris Eguilaz has replied to 
Aranguren, taking an even more 
open position against all nationali- 
zation, camouflaged or overt. He be- 
lieves that the construction in Avilés 
of some big state steel plants con- 
stitutes a new complication and that 
Aranguren’s suggestions are only 
another method of holding back the 
progress of private industry. 

Taking advantage of the closing 
of the Congress of Naval Engineers, 
Sr. Planell, Minister of Industry, re- 
ferring to the criticisms made 
against the Avilés project, said that 
the authors of these criticisms for- 
get that all the nations of Europe 
have passed through similar periods. 
“I do not deny,” proceeded the 
Minister, “that during the first 
years, when normal production is 
reached, there will be an excess of 









steel, but this will be a passing phe- 
nomenon, because whatever naval 
construction does not absorb can be 
exported, both in bulk and in man- 
ufactured form.” 





Spanish Council 
Meeting and IBERICA 


The Spanish Council of the Move- 
ment for a United Europe held a 
meeting on May 14 in the offices 
of the Basque Delegation in Paris. 
Salvador de Madariaga, Chairman 
of the Council, presided. 


The Council analyzed and dis- 
cussed various reports and commu- 
nications sent by diverse groups 
from within Spain. It was agreed, 
among other things, to encourage 
these groups to continue to collabor- 
ate with the Council in working for 
the integration of a European Fed- 
eration. It was also agreed to draw 
up the general lines of what could 
constitute the Minimum Charter of 
the European Federation in Spain. 


The Council decided to hold the 
Jornadas Europeas 1955 in Toulouse 
next August 20 and 21. These study 
periods, like past ones, are planned 
for the benefit of the youth in exile 
of the different democratic sectors 
of the peninsula: socialists, sindical- 
ists, liberals, Catalans and Basques. 
The theme of the Jornadas Euro- 
peas 1955 will be the economic and 
political solidarity of a united Eu- 
rope, with emphasis on the regions 
of the Mediterranean and in partic- 
ular Spain. The program of the 
Jornadas will consist of a large pub- 
lic meeting and various sessions of 
discussion and study. 


In the course of the meeting ‘the 
Council officially welcomed Miss 
Victoria Kent, Editor of JIbérica, 
and Miss Louise Crane, President 
of the Ibérica Publishing Company, 
Inc. After a few welcoming words 
by Mr. Madaziaga, a cordial dis- 
cussion ensued between the visitors 
and the members of the Council. 
Votes of confidence were expressed 
for both the Council and Ibérica, 
and it was decided to establish close 
relations of collaboration and friend- 
ship in the future. 
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